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with handsome scenery, a capital band, and 
generally speaking excellent entertain- 
ments. ‘he Grand Duke himself patronises 
it greatly; and the highest price of admis- 





ASCENT OF THE “ THEATRICAL 





7 
JOURNAL,” sion is about half-a-crown, and that for seats 
AND BIRD’S-EYE-VIEW OF THE in the dress circle. The royal box is in the 
METROPOLITAN THEATRES, centre of the theatre, and refreshments of 
every description are brought in between 
It is astonishing what delight we expe- the acts. 
rience in skimming over this great metro- But as we promised to return in time for 


polis, and in endeavouring to sketch from | next publishing day,we re-mounted our Pe- 
our giddy height the different places of | gasus, the mame of our balloon, “ Hail, 


amusement. Each one has something good Victoria!’ sounding in our ears; and, 
to recommend it; and although the play- | strange enough, alighted at the Coburg 





bill of each respective theatre awards to | ‘Theatre in London, What a contrast! in- 
itself the first merit, the wary play-goer can | stead of an elegant company, the refuse of 
easily distinguish the tinsel from the ge- London congregates here; and who can 
nuine—the paste from the diamond. wonder at it, when thieves and pickpockets 
The late fine weather enabled us to take are made the heroes of its dramas, and con- 
a trip over to Germany, and we alighted in | sequently become ‘“ objects of interest,” 
time to see our Queen enjoying a German | and worthy of imitation. 
comedy in the Coburg Theatre. Her Ma- This theatre is certainly a handsome 
jesty laughed heartily, especially in some | building, but vulgarity has coloured it with 
of the scenes in which royalty, divested of | a gaudy hue, the scenes have become worn 
cares of state, smoked its pipe and drank out and shabby, and the dresses are sadly 
its beer with true plebian relish. The come- | out at elbows. There are a few performers 
dy in question served to exhibit many of | of note on its boards, and itis a pity that 
the peculiarities of “ Frederick the Great,” _ their talents should be thrown away upon 
and is considered as much a masterpiece of | such extraordinarily titled melo-dramas.— 
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We wish we could echo the cry of our Ger 
man neighbours, “All hail, Victoria;” but 
as we prefer giving praise rather than ut- 
tering condemnation, we direct our course 
to the Surrey, where we find a clever com- 
pany, a spirited management, and its re- 
sult, a nightly crowded house. But here, 
also, are dramas, if not of an immoral ten- 
dency, nevertheless of a questionable na- 
ture; they are carefully put upon the stage, 
and the beauty of the scenic accessories 
makes one almost look over their want of 
morality. Still it is much to be regretted 
that in this enlightened age authors should 
be so prone to depict vice in favourable co- 
lours, thus giving it the semblance of virtue. 
Pretty domestic tales, written in forcible 
and intelligent diction, would surely find 
more supporters than such characters as 
“Jack Sheppard,’ and other notorious 
highwaymen. They have one actress on 
this establishment (we allude to Mrs. Hon- 
ner) whose impersonation of domestic tra- 
gedy would alone fill the coffers of any thea- 
tre. During the last few weeks the au- 
dience have had comedy set before them as 
a dainty dish ; the best farce being Madame 
Vestris appearing as “ Beauty ;” but an- 
tiquities are all the fashion. Charles Ma- 
thews has been playing his favorite charac- 
ter of “Free and Easy,” in which no one 
can equal him. We must really confess 
that he is a clever volatile performer, and 
that the Surrey people are enraptured with 
him. 
(To be continued ). 


THE DRAMA. 
—~—- 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

Nothing new this week has transpired 
here. Indeed, “ The Fatal Dowry,”’ which 
we spoke of at length last week, has brought 
such good houses that a change would in- 
deed be very injudicious. We hear the tra- 
gedy of “ Hamlet” is getting up in a most 
costly manner, and is to eclipse all other 
productions. 





LYCEUM. 

A new farce, under the title of “ Peter 
Jenkins, or Fibbing for a Friend,” was pro- 
duced here with complete success, on Mon- 
day night. ‘The plot is very. ingeniously 
constructed, and the actors deserve great 
credit for the careful manner in which they 











play their parts. The Keeleys, Meadows, 
and Wigan, form the principal; and we make 
no doubt but it will become a stock piece for 
this house. 

ASTLEY’S. 

We gave last week a short account of the 
new spectacle performing at this house — 
We now give the plot, which will be found 
very interesting. The plot is based upon 
the ancient Egyptian custom of offering a 
virgin once a year as a sacrifice to the Nile. 
At the commencement of the piece the king- 
dom of Egypt is devastated with a pestilence, 
to avert which the king, Mycenius, (Mr. 
Danaville) has dispatched messengers to the 
oracle of Latona. The ambassadors return 
with the decree, which foretels the direst 
misfortunes. Mycenius, overwhelmed with 
grief and despair, offers immense rewards to 
any person of noble birth, who will obtain 
from the oracle of Jupiter Ammon a revoca- 
tion of the goddess’s decree. A young 
warrior, Olyntheus, (Mr. Denvil) who is sup- 
posed to be a Greek at first, but who turns 
out to be the grandson of the soothsayer 
Uchorius, ofters himself for the service, and 
is accepted, This youth loves Nementhia, 
(Mrs.J.Cooke) the Princess of Egypt, whose 
hand is also sought by Almadaric, (Mr. 
Proudly) the king of Ethiopia; the latter 
conspires with Nelius, an ambitious and 
treacherous high priest of the Nile, to defeat 
the hopes of O/yntheus, by announcing to 
him the decree of the god, that “no mortal 
shall approach his shrine.” The obstacle is 
however, removed by the horse of Olyntheus 
trotting up to the sacred mount, and taking 
from the hands of the attendant priest the 
decree, which he bears in his mouth to his 
master. Almadaric, at the instigation of 
Nelius, then waylays O/yntheus on his return 
from the temple, but the youth overcomes 
his assailant, who is seized and conveyed a 
prisoner before the king of Egypt,who strips 
him of all his honors, and degrades him to 
the state of a slave. While in this capacity 
he attempts to destroy Nementhia, by pre- 
senting her a cup of poisoned wine, which 
she is about to drink, when some unusual 
appearance in the liquor convinces her that 
the draught has been poisoned,and she casts 
the goblet from her. Almadaric instantly 
accuses Olyntheus of intending to poison the 
princess, and arouses against him the anger 
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of the king, by whose command he is thrown 
into prison. Nementhia, now a prey to des- 
pair, joins the troop of virgins assembled to 
cast lots to decide who shall become the 
victim bride of the Nile. By the machina. 
tions of the treacherous priest the lot falls 
on the princess, who is conducted from the 
temple to the banks of the river to consum- 
mate the gorgeous sacrifice. The waters of 
the Nile rise to receive the bride. At this 
moment a thunderbolt strikes the false priest 
dead, and Olyntheus, mounted on his white 
steed, dashes into the waves; but, too late 
to save, he perishes along with her in the 
rising flood, which inundates the city. At 
the same time an earthquake overthrows the 
ancient temples and palaces, and buries the 
devoted city of Memphis in ruins. Then 
comes a beautiful vision of the apotheosis of 
the lovers, who are seen enjoying the reward 
of virtue in the blissful temple of Elysium. 
The piece is got up with extraordinary 
magnificence, and the tableaux and proces- 
sions were managed with great taste and 
knowledge of effect. 
PAVILION. 

Mr. H. Betty, who is engaged for a limit- 
ed number of nights at this theatre, made 
his first appearance here on Monday. Be- 
fore the rising of the curtain the house was 
very full; indeed the pit and gallery were so 
crowded that numbers could not obtain a 
sight of the stage. On the entry of the 
young actor he was most enthusiastically 
received, which must have been highly gra- 
tifying to him. Of his performance we 
have given our opinion of him at great 
length when at Covent Garden Theatre; 
and we feel certain, that when there is an 
opening in the legitimate, this actor is des- 
tined to filla prominent part in it. His 
qualifications are of the first order, in 
person, intellect, and education. Mr. John 
Dale played the Ghost very efficiently ; and 
Miss Cook was an interesting Ophelia. At 
the conclusion Mr. Betty was loudly called 
for, and received the congratulations of a 
very respectable audience, who paid the 
greatest attention during the whole of the 
play. 

BRITANNIA SALOON, HOXTON. 

This place of amusement, since the spi- 
rited proprietor, Mr. Lane, has recently ex- 
pended upwards of a thousand pounds, to- 





wards embellishing, adding private side- 
boxes to render the visit pleasant to the 
public, and convenient to all classes of so- 
ciety, the Britannia Saloon, may now be 
pronounced a handsome theatre, and highly 
deserving the support it vbtains—crowded 
houses nightly. The company altogether is 
above par; and Shakspeare, no longer mo- 
nopolised at what used to be termed the 
* legitimate theatres,” can now be repre- 
sented here without any libel on his lan- 
guage or fame. Such are the advantages of 
the late Act of Parliament. We witnessed 
on Thursday evening last, at Mr. W. Paul's 
second benefit, Rowe’s interesting tragedy 
of “ Jane Shore.”? It was not only well got 
up, but woutd have reflected credit upon 
any theatre. We cannot pass over the 
acting of Miss Tyrrell without observing 
that the portrait of the ill-fated favorite of 
royalty was admirably delineated ; her read- 
ings were excellent: and the pathos she 
manifested throughout the character was 
sensible, affecting, and careful not over- 
stepping the modesty of nature. The part of 
Alicia, by Mrs. Brookes, from the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, was all that could be 
wished ; the varied passages of love, re- 
venge, and madness, evinced some of the 
finest capabilities of the histrionic art.— 
Her person and manners, in several instan- 
ces, reminded us of the late Mrs. Siddons ; 
we hope she will become stationary here.— 
Mrs. Brookes is an actress of that grade 
which must give support to any theatre.— 
Hastings, by Mr. Phillips, was likewise a 
and added 
greatly to the interest of the play. ‘ Tally- 
ho!’ a new drama, said to have been writ- 
ten by that indefatigable author, Dibdin 
Pitt, who has produced upwards of 150 
dramas, was thought of, written, rehearsed, 
and produced on the stage with success, in 
four days. Some of the scenes are of the 
highest comic description, in which Paul, 
Gardner, and Dunn, exerted themselves 
with the happiest effect. Miss Tyrrell was 
also good in the heroine; Cecil Pitt gave 
proofs of intellect and talent; and Miss 
Wilton always full of bustle and vivacity, 
was quite at home in the flippant waiting 
maid; and her song of “ My mother don't 
know I’m out,” was well received by the 
audience; with a little more practice and 


very spirited performance, 
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aequaintance with the stage, she bids fair to 
advance rapidly in the profession. It is 
totally impossible to communicate the bursts 
of applause and loud roars of laughter which 
accompanied Paul and Dudn in their repre- 
sentation of Mr. and Mrs. Caudle. The best 
scene was well managed, although to use a 
theatrical phrase, it was rather ticklish, if 
not dangerous, but not the slightest disappro- 
bation occurred. The subject is not dra- 
matic; but the above little interlude was 
condensed with care and judgment. The 
Britannia Saloon must be distinguished for 
CHEAP and intellectual entertainment, and 
must be considered one of the theatrical 
novelties of the present day—for an audience 
to be amused for upwards of four hours with 
tragedy, comedy, farce, dances, and songs, 
and all at the small charge of Turee 
Pence. A visit to the Britannia Saloon 
will prove the fact. What would our ances- 
tors say to this? 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The Norwich eighth Musical Festival will 
take place on Wednesday, Sept.17, 1845. 
The following vocalists have already been 
engaged :—Madlle. Grisi, Miss Dolby, Sig- 
nor Mario, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Machin, 
C. Allen, Miss Poole, Signor 
F. Lablache, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Bradbury, 
and Herr Staudigl. 





Madame 


The total of the cho- 
russes will be 272—every instrumental per- 
former of note that can be had is engaged. 
Mr. 'T. Cook will lead the orchestra upon 
the occasion, and Mr. Benedict will be the 
conductor. 


RICHMOND MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTION., 

Mr. Field gave the first of his musical 
lectures on the Naval and Military Service, 
on Monday !'vening, the 8th, to a crowded 
audience. The dialogue portion is very en- 
tertaining and instructive. And his sing. 
ing of Dibcin’s, and other nautical songs, 
is of the highest order. A newly-published 
song, ** The Englishman,” was given with 
immense force and energy, and beautifully 
contrasted with the great feeling and pathos 
of Dibdin’s ‘ Poor Tom Bowling,” 
“ Last Whistle.” His delivery of the con- 
cluding verse of this song is a proof of the 
great importance he attaches to the true 
meaning of the poet. 


and the 


The performance 
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concludes with Braham’s _ spirit-stirring 
song, * The Death of Nelson,” which com- 
pletely roused the audience from the dead 
silence into which they had been cast by 
listening to the sostenuto singing of the 
song *f Poor Tom Bowling.”” We recom- 
mend the public to hear this gentleman's 
entertainments. And we fully remember 
that he gave three lectures at the Westmin- 
ster Institution, for the benefit of poor 
Elton’s family. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Mr. Batre is engaged to complete a new 
opera, entitled “ La Juive de Toledo,” the 
libretto by M. Hippolite Lucas, for the 
Grand Opera at Paris. 

The publication of the marriage “of Mdlle. 
Plessy (whose elopement created so many 
reports), with M. Arnould, the dramatic au- 
thor, has been officially announced at the 
mayorality of the first arrondissement at 
Paris. 

Meyerseer has arrived in the French 
capital, and his presence has given rise to 
many rumours in the musical circles, but 
which appear to deserve little notice at 
present. 

Mian, Aug. 26.—The popular composer, 
Verdi, has just left us for Venice, where he 
is engaged to bring out his new wperaat the 
Theatre La Fenice, entitled “ Attila.” The 
libretto by Temistocle Solara. 

Naptes.—The new ballet just brought 
out here, entitled “ L’Eroina Danese,” by 
Galzerani, has not proved successful. A 
strong and talented corps has just been en- 
gaged for the ensuing season at the San 
Carlos. It includes as prima donne Ma- 
dames Frezzolini and Brambilla; the tenors, 
Fraschini Malvezzi; and the basso, 
Balza. The ballet department will be di- 
rected by Taglioni, and the principal dan- 


and 


cers are Louisa Taglioni and La Ferraris, 
Bolognetti, Pingitore, Carey, and Demasier. 

Rome.—Some splendid preparations are 
making at the Theatre Argentina, in which 
Madame Boccabladati, Ferreti, Ricci, and 
Davila are engaged for the opera, and 
Mdlie. Elssler for the ballet. The first pro- 
ductious will be the operas of ‘ I Lombardi,’ 
then the ‘Orietta dis Lisbo,’ and after- 
wards the ‘ Alzira,’ just brought out by 
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Verdi, Elssler is to appear in the ballet of 
* Esmeralda.’ 

Tuc Maestro G. B. Ferrant, a com- 
poser of some merit died on the 15th of last 
month at Venice. 

Bapen Bapen.— Every day adds to the 
number of our foreign visitors. ‘Ihe inns 
aud private houses are all filled. Among 
them are artists of all descriptions and 
countries. Amongst the number are Mo- 
scheles, Pixis, Felicien David, Cosman, 
Madame Christiani, Madame Pixis, and 
Madame Montenegro. 

Miss Biren has made her debut in a new 
opera at the La Scala, Milan, and she is 
nightly called forward by the audience ; but 
as the opera itself is not likely to havea 
long frun, Miss Birch is studying a new 
part. 

The Marauts dE Dion, having left with 
the proprieters of the Odeon, a tragedy, en- 
titled ** Matilda, ou la Prise de Jerusalem,” 
the manuscript was lost. Fortunately, the 
marquis possessed a copy, and he has pub- 
lished the fact to prevent any ill use of the 
lost copy. 





MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Sept. 14.—Seventeenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

Monpay, 1lb— 

Tuespay, 16—Macready’s first appearance 
in London, 181¢, at Covent Garden, as 
Orestes, in the “* Distressed Mother.” 

Wepwespay, 17 — Balls, the comedian, 
died, 1844 

Tuurspay, 18—Covent Garden re-huilt 
and opened 1809. 

Fripay, 19—Covent Garden destroyed by 
fire 18038. 

Saturpay, 2-—“ Monsieur Tonson’’ pro- 
duced, 1821. 
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Jong, and as there has been considerable 
contention existing of late between two or 
three of your correspondents and myself 
relative to their merits, I beg to say I have 
made the following extracts from a few of 
those critiques in order that they may judge 
for themselves as to the correctness of my 
statements in this matter, I have a strong 
conviction they willagree with me in think. 
ing they are both learned and impartial, 
and admit they show the writer of them to 
be a perfect master of what he undertook. 

Extract from D—g’s remaiks on the tra- 
gecdy of * Othello :? — 

“ The tragedy of ‘ Othello,’ bas been pro- 
nounced the chef d’ceuvre of Shakspeare ; 
and, if the display of our master passion, 
worked up to a high degree of intensity, be 
evidence of transcendant genius, it is fully 
entitled to the noble distinction. Antiquity 
can produce no parallel to this wonderful 
drama ;—amidst the accumulated treasures 
of ages, it stands forth in lonely grandeur, 
unapproachable ; and, it we admit that in 
this instance Shakspeare has surpassed 
even his own powers, we must look to pos- 
terity alone to produce its equal. Nature 
is ever progressive,—to confine her powers 
within the boundaries of human _probabili- 
ty, would be to chain the winds, and to di- 
vert the tide ; judging, however, from past 
experience, we may fairly infer, that her 
operations, though sure, are nevertheless 
tardy, ‘The intervening space of three 
thousand years has produced but one bard 
worthy of ranking co-equal with Homer; 
and, though in the literary horizon stars 
have appeared— 

‘That run 

Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s 

golden sun,’ 
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OUR LETTER LOX. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As many of your readers may not 
not have had an opportunity of investigat- 
ing the criticisms of D—g, in consequence 
of not being in possession of ‘ Cumber- 
Jand’s Edition of Plays,’ to which they be- 


their light serves but to contrast his bright- 
ness. In our own time, dramatic genius 
has only made a retrograde movement. Phi- 
losophers may argue the cause ; we, whoare 
no philosophers, attend only to the effect. 
‘ Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or strouger than the weeds they shade? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s saéellites are less than Jove ?” 
“The groundwork of this tragedy is jea- 
lousy ; a passion which Dr. Young has well 
described in ‘The Revenge,’ a work evi- 
dently suggested by that of Shakspeare :— 
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‘I have turn’d o’er the catalogue of woes 

Which sting the heart of man, and find 
none equal : 

It is the hydra of calamaties— 

The seven-fold death. 
damn'd.’ 


The jealous are the 


‘The plot is borrowed from an Italian 
author, Gian Battista Giraldi Cintio, who 
wrote one hundred novels, entitled ‘ Eka- 
tommithe,’ which are divided into decades. 
The Moor of Venice is the seventh of the 
third decade ; but the character of Othello 
has been almost entirely created by the ima- 
gination of Shakspeare. The unity of ac- 
tion, a point so much insisted on by severer 
critics, is complete in this tragedy; there 
are no redundances; every character, how- 
ever subordinate, is essential to the action: 
and the action never pauses, the interest 
never relaxes, till they receive their final 
consummation in the death of Othello. 

“The character of the Moor is, that of 
the plain blunt soldier; hasty and impetu- 
ous in his disposition, but open and gene- 
rous. Desdemona is of a nature so pure and 
perfect, so formed of gentleness and com- 
passion, that her very virtues become the 
instruments of her ruin. The character of 
Iago is highly wrought; he is of all men 
the person who, from his plausibility and 
apparent frankness, may be supposed to 
practise successfully on the credulity of his 
victim :— 

* The fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings.’ 


Yet so great a master is Shakspeare of hu- 
man nature,—so deeply has he studied the 
remotest springs of action, that in his two 
most odious displays of mental deformity, 
Shylock and Iago, he has not exhibited a 
picture of gratuitous villany alone; but has 
given them one redeeming quality, in the 
provocations their savage natures had re- 
ceived. Mark the many indignities wan- 
tonly heaped upon the Jew :— 

‘ Signor Antonio, many a time and oft, 

Ou the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usances-~ 

e . + a ® 

You call me misbeliever, cut throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine.’ 

And Iago harboured a suspicion against 
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Othello, which, if warranted or not, was at 
least sufficient to kindle resentment ;— 
‘I hate the Moor, 

And it is th ught abroad, that ’twixt my 
sheets 

He has done my office. I know not if’t be 
true, 

But, for mere suspicion, in that kind, 

Will do as if for surety.’ 

** How beautifully has Shakspeare traced 
the origin of Desdemona’s afiection for 
Otheiio! If it be true that * pity melts the 
soul to love,’ we shall at once cease to won- 
der that so fair a being should conceive a 
passion for a lover of so different acom- 
plexion to her own, after his pathetic detail 
of the hardships he had endured, and the 
dangers he had passed. Still less will it be 
a matter of surprise that their affection 
should become mutual,-— 

‘She lov’d him for the dangers he had 

pass’d ; 

And he lov'd her, that she did pity them.’ 
But, as Othello’s passion is ardent from tem- 
perament, so are his suspicions easily awak- 
ened, and his revenge most terrible, when 
those suspicions are confirmed. And here 
the profound skill of Shakspeare again pre- 
sents itself: Jago, in the first instance, ven- 
tures upon no direct assertions, which from 
their very abruptness, might at once shock 
the credulity of Othello: his insinuations 
are uttered in disjointed and broken sen- 
tences, in dark inuendos bearing no positive 
meaning, yet from their mystery conveying 
infinitely more; he hints, disbelieves, and 
returns to the charge, torturing his victim 
with alternate doubt and despair, till he 
stings him into madness, and secures him 
in his toils. Unwilling to give ear to the 
infideiity of Desdemona, Othello recurs to her 
exquisite beauty and innocent mind; but 
that reflection, though it for a moment 
shakes his suspicions, serves only to height- 
en his anguish, by bringing to his remem. 
brance the treasure he had lost; he then 
reverts to himself, and suggests the most 
probable reasons for her change in affec- 
tion towards him :— 

* Haply, for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have; or for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years; yet that’s not much.’ 
Till, at length, his suspicions having re- 
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ceived their last fatal confirmation, he 
adds, in a tone of despair, mingled with 
revenge,— 
‘She’s gone! I am abus'd; and my relief 
Must be—to loath her !’ 
He then takes a mournful retrospect and 
farewell of his former happiness and mar- 
tial exploits :— 
*O now, for ever 

Farewell the tranquil, mind !—farewell con- 

tent! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue,—O, farewell ! 
Farewell !—Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ 

‘* The last scene is inconceivably grand ; 
the whole world of poetry cannot produce 
diviner inspiration than the opening soli- 
loquy. The whirlwind of passion is now 
past—the storm that agitated his bosom has 
subsided, but the calm is still more awful, 
foreboding some dire catastrophe, as yet 
imperfectly revealed. If the thunder rolls 
afar off, and the lightning but faintly 
gleams, the mountains tremble, and the 
earth yawns for her prey. Itis the true 
poet who holds the mind captive through 
every scene—who heightens the interest as 
the action proceeds, and, by an effort of 
corsummate art, leaves such an impression 
at the close as shall not be effaced :— 

‘’Tis he who gives my breast a thousand 
pains, 

Can make me feel each passion thathe feigns; 

Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 

With pity and with terror tear my heart, 


And snatch me o’er the earth, or through 
the air, 


To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 
where.’ 

“ And it isa proud reflection that this 
island—‘ this precious gem set in the silver 
sea,’ after its long night of ignorance and 
barbarism, should have at once emerged 
into perfect day, in the meridian of Shaks- 
peare !—Shakspeare, who takes his foremost 
stand amidst the brightest constellations of 
Greece and Rome, whose works are for all 
time, and to whose genius succeeding ages 
shall bow with awe and veneration! The 
period of declension in other minds, was his 
maturity; and, as if some noblest effort 
were wanting to affix upon his name the 
seal of immortality, Othello was the latest 
tragedy from his master-hand.”’ 

C. W. Jones, 




















CHIT-CHAT. 

Worcester Festivat.—The collections 
made at the cathedral door for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of clergymen 
belonging to the three dioceses, together 
with some donations, amounted to 859/. 
odd. The receipts for tickets, &c. will fall 
short of the expenses by 4001. ; the defi- 
ciency will be made up by the stewards and 
a guarantee fund, 

Norwicn. — All the performances at 
Norwich will take place in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, a noble ancient structure ; commenc- 
ing on Tuesday evening, }6th inst., and 
continue for three days, ending with a dress 
ball on Friday night. We give a summary 
of the performance in due time; the pro- 
gramme issued by the committee and con- 
ductor, contains a vast variety of splendid 
compositions, sacred and secular. 

Mr. Lover has been delivering his lec- 
tures, with illustrations, on Irish literature, 
poetry, and music, with very great success, 
at Harrowgate, Scarborough, Whitby, and 
other places in that locality. 

Mr. Henry Pui vies has been giving an 
entertainment on what he saw and heard 
during his trip to America, interspersed 
with characteristic songs, with great success 
at Birmingham, Gloucester, Bath, &c. 

Mr, WILson is pursuing his successful 
career at various places in the provinces, 
‘* to-day in the north, to-morrow in the 
south,” thanks to the railway travelling.— 
To prevent being disappointed in a piano- 
forte, he has a small but effective instru- 
ment, packed up ina snug carriage, just 
large enough to contain himself and his 
friend and aceompanyist, Land. 

Musicau Gossir.—Grisi and her party 
have given concerts with great success in 
the course of the week, at Newcastle, Scar- 
borough, Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Wolverhampton. The Puzzi party has per- 
formed at Brighton, Nottingham, Derby, 
Shrewsbury, Leamington, &c. The Cos- 
tillan party at Manchester, Liverpool, Chel- 
tenham, Bristol, Exeter, Teignmouth, Tor- 
quay, Xc. 

It is rumoured that Mr. J. Cooper quits 
Drury Lane for the Princess’s, as stage- 
manager; and Mr. Harley will succeed 
him at Drury. 
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THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 


It is not true that Mr, Screwtight did not 
put anything in the plate at the last charity 
sermon—but it is true that the hal. crown 
which he put im was a bad one 

It is not tue ‘that Mr. Sparkins was pre- 
vented from dining out last Sunday through 
indisp»sition—but it is true that he did not 
go out because his washerwoman had omit- 
ted to send home his clean shirt. 

It is not true that Mr. Fitzcaudle beats 
his wife--but it is true that Mrs. Fitzcaudle 
beats him. 

It is not true that Mr. Tightpurse never 
patronizes any of the theatres—but it is true 
that he never goes to one unless it is with 
an order, 

It is not true that Mr. Jones dined at a 
grand City banquet the other day—but it is 
true that he took his customary chop in 
Bucklersbury. 

It is not true that Mr. Smith has given 
up drinking and taken the temperance 
pledge—but it is true that his credit is gone 
at the public-house. 

It is not true that Mr. Rave is a good ac- 
tor—but it is true that he thinks himself 
one. 


It is not true that Sir Robert Peel is very 
friendly with Dan.O’Connell—but it is true 
that the premier is partial to Dublin stout. 

To Correspondents. 

G. Marcartuney.--We feel obliged by the 
information, and shall act accordingly. 

S. Bautman,—If this gentleman has not 
comprehension sufficient to know what 
he reads we cannot give it him. 

G. Wacsy is surely joking, or he would 
never write such nonsense. 

D.---We feel greatly indebted to our friend 
for his eilusions, and any further conimu- 
nication will be thankfully acknowledged. 
Mr. H. Marston is 39. 

M. R.—Caius Graceus, a play written by 
S. Knowles. produced at Drury Lane in 
1824. Mr. Macready played the charac- 
ter of Caius Graccus. 

A Looxer-on —We have not room this 
week for the comments. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——~> 
CYREMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 


DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o'clock every day. Attractive entertain- 
ments every evening, under the abie direction of 











Mr T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
— Admission 6d.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 
JOUN Cate of the Nosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-streety City.) —To those who are 
not acquainted with thégereparkable and magnifi- 
cent grounds, the mana®@menton this occasion em- 
phatically address themselges.” The proprictory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne asa place Of @ational and econo- 
mica] entertainment—to that @nd the admission is, 
but 6d —to that end are provided @li sorts of out- 
doer eth!etic pastimes and amuSipents, including 
archery, rifle shooting, swinging Bowling, &c. In 
the midst of natare’s sublimest attractions, viz — 
towering and majestic trees and varfegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shadis, and 
the sounds of music, aday ean be deligh' fi liy spent 
in Cremorne Gardens The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Dancing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o'clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported by 
the following artists:—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Polton, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths music] glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Miltiscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. ‘The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. I. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Bur- 
ridge and pups. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant displav of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. 

On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Four o'Clock, 
the mag: ificent Park and Grounds of Cremorne 
House, are Open to the Public FREE OF CHARGE.— 
An ordinary at six o’clock. 








Cr morne House isa Nobleman’s Mansion, stand- 
ing on the finest Lawnin England, and in the midst 
of a thickly-wooded Park, and delightful Pleasure 
Grounds, Can be reached from all parts of Town by 
Omnibus for Sixpence, by Steam-boat for Four- 
pence, 





IN EIGHT LESSONS, 

\ RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 

&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may ir Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti'ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane, 

“* Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion otf what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!"— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise allbad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection."—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, jor the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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